








COLORFUL EYES OF CATS 


see) story inside 











Carrying pipes resembling spears, Mickey goes Shuttered case in which Mickey is working 
into the garage to attack organ work. He — here is known as the “swell box.” When 
cleaned each of the several hundred pipes the shutters are open, the organ tone rises 
before putting the organ back together. to the familiar church-shaking crescendo. 


Making Music in a Iwo-Story Garage ; 


! 
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Most people park cars in their garage, but not Charles M. (Mickey) Grove of Jack- 
son, Mississippi. who keeps a 10-ton church organ in his. He obtained the instrument 
from an old temple that was being razed in Greenwood, Mississippi. Although dis- 
assembling the huge organ was a tough job (wreckers gave him three days to get it 
off the property), Mickey’s major problem began when he sorted out the pieces and 
started to put the “puzzle” together again in his garage. Not having a schematic 
diagram with which to work, he had to figure out by trial-and-error where all the 
parts belonged. Then, finding that 16-foot-high organ pipes wouldn't fit into the 
building, he had to cut a hole in the roof and build a cupola over the opening. But 


a building code and the need for added space around the pipes (to provide better 





acoustics) forced a change in his plans. and he finally had to add an entire second 
story. The job of reassembling and tuning the organ and altering the garage took 


Mickey three months. Two former college roommates are teaching him to play. 


Tuning an organ requires a sharp ear for tone. and is a long and tedious process. Here. Mickey 
is testing a pipe by blowing through it, much as if he were playing a shepherd’s pipe. 
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Hammer and nails were in Mickey’s hands con- Garage project nears completion as Mickey in- 
stantly after he discovered that the organ _ stalls the last of the big open-diapason pipes 
was too big—or the garage was too small. in 10-foot-wide organ. The reassembled in 
Now, the two-story garage fits the organ! strument is valued at approximately $7,000. 


Seated at the keyboard, Mickey plays a tune for the enjoyment of his dog 


| 


and his neighbors. 
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has Siamese cat has chilled blue eyes, 
green eyes and an “eraser-pink” nose. just right for throwing long, dark looks. 


Whats the Col 


Tiger domestic cat uses its 
yellow-green eyes to keep dogs 
in line in its neighborhood. 


Alley cat has one eye blue, 
the other yellow—handy 
for keeping the enemy confused. 


Orange tabby has yellow eyes that stay closed 
for hours in front of a fireplace. 





Blue Persian flashes pumpkin-colored 


eyes in a blue-gray setting. 


Cats Eyes? 


Everyone knows that cats have 
nine lives, that they have the right to 
look at kings, and that when 
théy’re away the mice will play. 
But what else do you know about cats? 
Did you know, for example, that cats 

have probably the most colorful eyes 
of all animals? As you can see here, 


heir eyes come in a variety of hues 


ts Siamese cat has speckled-b 6 eyes, but this 
‘doesn’t mean it goes through Bfe seeing spots. 





ir tnd a 
Interested in this house? It’s close to church! The only 
painted building in town, the church is used once a year, when descendants 
of former residents hold an annual reunion in Central Range. 


Witting, 
Enjoy plantation living in this spacious city home! 
Etched on window of this house is notation of a former 
resident: “Feb. 9, 1888, 34 degrees below zero.” 


FOR RENT- 
A Charming 


No traffic worries if you rent a house 

on this scenic main street. It was once 

a busy avenue that led to fashionable 

homes of mine officials. Now, only 

an occasional tourist’s car is seen on this road. 























'(Ghost-lown House 


If you’re tired of noise and congestion and would like to “get away from it all,” why 
don’t you rent a house in a ghost town? Picturesque old houses like those pictured 
here are open for occupancy at Central Range in the scenic Keweenaw Peninsula 


of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, and can be leased from a mining company for $25 
a year. Central Range was a bustling community in the heart of America’s oldest 
copper country until 1898, when the local copper deposits were last mined and 1,200 
miners and their families moved to new veins. If you should go there, you can count 
on having one neighbor—68-year-old Conrad Thompson. He moved to town in 1932. 


Sharp multi-level with 19th-century 
picket fence will capture your 
fancy. Has inconspicuous fire-escape 
ladder leading from upper level. 
Storm windows go with house. 


Needs a coat of paint—and perhaps 

a little carpenter work—otherwise like new! 
Has homey front porch with 

nice view of surrounding wooded areas. 
Handyman could fix this into 

one-of-a-kind home with little effort 
Farm-type kitchen seats the entire family. 


Summer delight! Numerous 
shade and fruit trees. Birds love 
this home, and so will you! 
Wake up each morning to the 
cheerful mockingbird’s trill. 
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In Hollywood (Capitol Records Building is at left), 
through which Route 66 passes, and in Burbank, 
Beverly Hills and other communities that comprise 
Greater Los Angeles, are movie studios, shops, parks 
ind restaurants that are famous throughout the world 


Outstanding collections of rare books, paintings, tapestries, 

porcelains and period furniture are found in the Henry 

E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at San Marino 

California. In Botanical Gardens on the grounds are 
] 


W.00C0 specimens of unusual trees, plants and shrubs 


as | 


Crossing Cajon Pass, motorists in Cor 
vair enter Mojave Desert through 
mountain gateway once used by Span 
ish priests, Mexican trade caravans 
and American fur trappers, soldiers 
and pioneers. About 10 miles from 
the summit, a side road leads east 
ward into Apple Valley. where homes. 
business centers and dude ranches 


have been built in recent vears on 





land where few people ever visited. 








Loading luggage, Don and Louise 
Davis prepare to leave motel, one 
of many comfortable accommoda- 
tions they found on trip. Although 
the travelers packed a minimum 
of clothes, they took a wardrobe 
suitable for wide range of weather 
conditions along the way. Louise 
carried a roomy handbag, to help 
reduce front-seat clutter. Don sug- 
gests that vacationists keep a pho- 
tographer’s bag handy, with cam- 
era loaded and ready for action. 


AN INTERESTING VARIETY OF ATTRACTIONS ON 


Route 66 


Made famous by song and script writers, and by many thou- 
sands of drivers who have traveled its course, U.S. Route 
66 has become one of the best-known—and most-used 

roadways in America. Winding for 2.500 miles, from a cliff 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean at Santa Monica, California, 
to downtown Chicago, Route 66 is one of the nation’s finest 
highways for a sightseeing vacation. Pictured here and on 
the next four pages are a few of the many sights enjoyed by 
Donald and Louise Davis of Grosse Pointe, Michigan. who 
recently drove their Corvair the full length of the highway’s 
seven-state reach. They found a wide variety of scenic at- 
tractions—modern cities and ancient pueblos, endless 
stretches of desert. tabletop buttes and lofty mountain 
peaks, prehistoric forests and multicolored canyons, pas- 
turelands that extend to the horizon, oil fields, farms and 
giant industrial plants. Many of the attractions can be seen 
from the road; others can be reached on short side trips. 


Wind-battered ranch house, in country that served as “location” for 
Tom Mix movies, is on Mojave near Victorville. Near here, a road 
runs north to Calico, along trails that were used by silver miners. 


Dace 
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Fishermen try the Colorado, a river that rises in the Rockies and winds to the Gulf of California. 
At Route 66 crossing site near Needles, river forms boundary between California and Arizona. 


ROUTE 6¢ continued 


On their drive from the West Coast, 
vacationing motorists find much of the 
erandeur of the Southwest along 
the way on Route 66... and within 
easy driving range of the highway 
are such famous attractions as 

Las Vegas, Lake Mead, Hoover Dam, 
Grand Canyon National Park, 
Oak Creek Canyon, Window Rock, 
capital city of the Navajo, the 


Enchanted Mesa and historic Santa Fe 
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Studying a map, Don and Louise plan a day’s trip. Fre- Black giant, an impressive reminder of the passing age of the steam locomotive, gets lots of 
quent rest stops were scheduled, to help relieve the attention from young “railroaders” in Kingman park. The Arizona town is a railhead for 
monotony of driving long stretches of the highway. ranchers and miners in the area and is within easy driving range of Hualpai Mountain Park. 


LOS ANGELES Pe = // KINGMAN 











In Albuquerque, one of the fastest- 
growing cities in the country, mo- 
torists can visit the University of 
New Mexico, with its buildings 
constructed in a pueblo style of 
architecture (the administration 
building is pictured above), the 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Library and 
Old Town, which still bears re 
minders of its founding in 1706 
Don and Louise then drove 
through the rolling prairies and 
saw-toothed mountains of eastern 
New Mexico before entering oil 
fields and farm and range country 
in the Panhandle of Texas (they 
are pictured below, passing grain 
elevators along road at Groom). 


Badlands of the Painted Desert (part of which 
is included in Petrified Forest National Mon- 
ument) is an area of banded rocks of many 
hues that have been carved by wind and rain 
into a landscape of ever-changing colors. The 
Petrified Forest (which lies south of Route 
66) is composed of six separate “forests,” 
and numerous broken sections of agate logs 
and chips are found lying on the ground 
throughout the region. Paved roads in the 
forest lead to such points of interest as an 
ancient Pueblo village site, prehistoric petro- 
glyphs at Newspaper Rock and Agate Bridge. 
a natural span formed by a_ 111-foot-long 
petrified log. Visitors are requested not to 
remove any specimens of the petrified wood. 


Village dotted with domed bake ovens and small corrals is 
near McCartys on Acoma Indian Reservation. Vacationists 
soon find that residents are reluctant to pose for cameras. 
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ROUTE 6¢ 


Skyline of Oklahoma City, with oil-field derricks on horizon (2,000 wells are in and 
near the city), was pictured from church tower. Studying travel folder, Davises 
learn that the state capital is one of the largest livestock markets in the country. 


Will Rogers Memorial is located at Claremore, Oklahoma, on site where the world- 
famous humorist had planned to build a home. The memorial consists of four gal- 
leries containing his cowboy outfits, dioramas showing episodes in his life, me- 
mentos of his stage and screen work, his parade saddles and lariats, and a library. 


OKLAHOMA 
CITY 


Driving through Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Illinois, 
travelers on Route 66 have a 
front-row view of some of the 
leading industrial and 
agricultural enterprises in the 
nation’s heartland—oil and 
coal fields, automobile plants, 
railroad centers, livestock 
markets and rich, fertile range 
and farm lands ... and as 
they near the end of the 
long run in Chicago, their 
trip takes them into 


the “Land of Lincoln” 
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CLAREMORE 


Crossing the Mississippi north of St. Louis, 
the vacationists used Chain of Rocks 
(toll) Bridge, one of six huge bridges 
that span the river in this area. In the 
city visitors find much of interest in the 
St. Louis Art Museum, the Zoological 
Gardens (open May to October), the Jef- 
ferson Memorial, which has relics and 
documents tracing the city’s 197-year 
history, and the Jewel Box, where color- 
ful seasonal floral exhibits are on display. 





SPRINGFIELD 


Lincoln's home in Springfield, Illinois, is 
the only house the famous American ever 
owned (he bought it when he was a 35- 
year-old lawyer). It has been preserved 
as nearly as possible in its original con- 
dition. On a desk in his bedroom (right) 
are papers referring to his law practice 
(one is addressed to A. Lincoln), an ink 
bottle and a “Betty” oil lamp. Among the 
books are A Narrative of Major General 
William Harrison in Regard to His Ne- 
gotiations With the Indians, Antiquities 
of Greece, by John Potter, and Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, by Mrs. Eunice 
P. Cutter. An impressive monument 
marking the tomb of our nation’s 16th 
President is two miles north of town. 





Illinois farm country—mile after mile of green grass and 
rich, black loam, and bright-colored barns enclosed 
by long, white fences—greets the travelers near the 
end of their 2,500-mile vacation drive on Route 66. 





Under full power in its search for sunken logs, the 
W.T. Preston churns across Puget Sound with its 
derrick (for pulling deadheads) raised high on bow. 


=e Snagging 


99 


“Deadhead 


The W. T. Preston, a sternwheel-powered 
workboat of the U.S. Army Engineers, per- 
forms a mission of great importance to the 
safety of trafic on Washington’s Puget Sound. 
The Preston, called a “snagboat.” has the job 
of keeping the sound clear of navigational haz- 
ards, particularly logs and pilings (deadheads) 
that become partially waterlogged and settle 
vertically in the mud. Their top ends. usually 
hidden under the surface at high tide, can 
punch holes in the hulls of ships that run afoul 
of them. The sternwheeler also gives local 
loggers occasional windfalls by pulling sal- 
vageable timber from the bottom of the sound 


and leaving it ashore for lumbermen to claim. 


Checking depth, a snagbhoat crewman wields a sound- 
ing pole. The shallow-draft sternwheeler moves 
with caution when it ventures into shoal water. 


Probing the shallows, the Preston’s men Marking a deadhead that is exposed at 
drag a cable to locate snags. which low tide, a crewman puts in a pole 
they lasso with cables and mark that will be seen at high tide when 
with buoys for subsequent removal. Preston steams in to pull the snag. 











Hauling in a snag, crewmen use 
pike poles to steady the big 
log as the derrick lifts it out 
of the water. Worthless tim 
ber is later disposed of at a 
dumping ground. To raise big 
deadheads like this one, crew 
men let down two steel posts 
which bite into bottom and 
steady snagboat as it strains to 
pull heavy logs out of muck. 


Attaching extra chain, deadhead 
hunters prepare to pull snag 
free of a log boom. If the snag 
proves to be a salvz able log, 
they will take it ashore and lay 
it across floating logs, where 
it will dry out and be picked 
up and used by mill operators 
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Chevy matches your 


These new Chevrolets are the people-pleasingest cars 

you'll find anywhere. Their new-size, you-size dimen- 

sions give you extra inches of clearance outside for tight 

SHOW ROOM turns and snug parking places. Yet you also get extra 
inches of comfort for feet, knees and elbows—thanks to 

things like door openings as much as 6 inches wider, 

6 | STYLE ! high +r seats and a trimmed-down driveshaft tunnel. The 

. going is easier, too, with Chevy’s Jet-smooth ride to 


gloss over even the roughest roads. There’s even a new 








personality . ..and then some! 


Now! Big-car comfort at small-car prices! New 61 Chevy Biscayne 6. 


trunk that opens at bumper level for easier loading. 
And, with the widest model choice ever, your Chevrolet 
dealer now offers one-stop shopping for just the car to 
suit your taste—and your budget! Drop in and see. 


1— Impala Convertible. 2— Nomad 6-Passenger Station 


Wagon. 3— Bel Air Sport Coupe. 4— Impala Sport Sedan. 
5—Impala 2-Door Sedan. 6—Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 7— 
Corvette. 8— Biscayne 4-Door Sedan.... Chevrolet Division 


of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





Rocket Research Is Stl 





Testing a rocket system for future launching, Ron Nelson (at 
dials), Calvin Van Wagner (center) and David Thalimer use 
laboratory at California Polytechnic College in Pomona, 
where Ron and Cal are students. This rocket. which they 
hope will reach 50,000 feet altitude, is the final step in 
a research study they are making on liquid rocket fuels. 


Mounting two parachutes in nose 
cone, Matthew McEnnerney and 
Larry Larson prepare for recovery 
of camera-equipped cone. Chutes 
will open automatically when 
rocket begins to fall earthward 
Larry. who now works as static 
test technician in a missile re- 
search center, hopes eventually 
to become an engineer specializ 
ing in propulsion of huge rockets. 


Preparing to fire a 75-pound rocket, young “f / ‘ 
scientists lower launching rack to ground r : : ji? 
and insert heavy missile. Launcher is : 

then turned upright and electric firing 

mechanism attached to rocket engine. 

Steel platform in foreground is a static 

rocket test stand built by the rocketeers. 





Test launching is conducted with full safety 
precautions. Testers take shelter in block- 
house, which has shatterproof window fac- 
ing launching pad. Director of firing is 
licensed by state as “pyrotechnic oper- 
ator,” and each test is approved by state 
fire marshal and county fire-prevention 
chief. Club also carries accident insurance 
and has a high wire fence completely sur- 
rounding its 40-acre desert firing range. 


Their Hobby 


In March 1957, FRIENDS reported the activities 
(top, opposite page) of the Glendale, California, 
chapter of the Reaction Research Society. At that 
time it was an organization of about 50 teen-age 
rocket enthusiasts who were building and test- 
firing single-stage. solid fuel missiles and hoping 
to become space scientists someday. Recently, 
FRIENDS made a return visit to Glendale and 
found many signs of progress. Several rocketeers, 
now in their late teens and early 20s, are already 
in college and well on the way to becoming rocket 
engineers. Progress is evident on the firing range 
in the form of a new cement blockhouse. an assem- 
bly and storage building. a concrete launching 


pad, a distant-viewing shelter reinforced with rail- 


road ties and a network of observation points for 
visual tracking. which are linked to the central 
blockhouse by a telephone system. The young 
scientists have improved their rockets. too. They 
now build and launch sophisticated two- and 
three-stage rocket units, some powered by liquid 
fuels and equipped with elaborate nose cones that 
contain cameras, flares. telemetry systems and re- 
covery devices. They also scientifically evaluate 
the results of their experiments—on fuel prob- 
lems, exhaust velocities or optimum designs, for 
example—and publish the findings in technical 
papers. The one thing that has not changed is the 
rocketeers’ continuing attention to safety. In 16 
years and hundreds of missile launchings. they 
have maintained a perfect no-accident record. 
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A TASTE TREAT THAT’S A SURE SIGN OF SPRING 


Rhubarb Pie 


For many years, the tall, red, crinkly leaved 
stalks of rhubarb that shot up in dooryards 
and gardens soon after the snow melted made a 
favorite spring pie filling—in fact, rhubarb was 
often called pieplant. The rhubarb that comes 
to market nowadays is even more tender and 
more delicate in flavor than the pieplant of the 
old days. Most of it is hothouse-grown, under 
conditions of soil moisture and temperature that 
are controlled throughout the growing season. 
Unlike the usual hothouse, a rhubarb hothouse 
has no glass, but is a cave-like building of wood, 
packed on the outside with earth and straw to 
maintain an even temperature and to keep out 
light. This complete darkness gives the stalks 
tenderness and the jewel-like color seen in the 
picture at the right, taken in a hothouse at 
harvest time. A leading rhubarb-growing center 
is in southeastern Michigan, in Macomb, Oak- 
land and St. Clair Counties, where farmers raise 
more than 65 per cent of the world’s hothouse 


rhubarb. Each spring during the picking season, the Michigan farmers hold a 
Hothouse Rhubarb Festival in the town of Utica, where thousands of people see 
and sample rhubarb, used in a variety of ways—cakes, sauce, salads, jams and 
jellies and, most popular of all, rhubarb pie. A recipe for this delicacy is given below. 


PIE CRUST 


1% cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup lard 3 or 4 tablespoons cold water 


Cut flour and lard together. Add salt and cold water. Roll into a ball, then roll flat. Line 
a nine-inch pie pan with the pie dough, and set it in refrigerator until ready to be filled. 
(Reserve enough dough to make a lattice top for the pie.) 


PIE FILLING 


3 to 4 cups diced, unpeeled rhubarb Y% teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar % teaspoon nutmeg 
3 tablespoons flour (or cinnamon ) 


Wash stalks of rhubarb. Cut off stem and pithy end, but leave skin on. Cut into one-inch 
pieces. Mix together sugar, flour, salt and nutmeg (or cinnamon ), and add to rhubarb. 
Pour mixture into unbaked pie crust. Make a lattice top with strips of pastry. Bake pie 
in pre-heated oven for 10 minutes at 450 degrees (F.), then reduce heat to 350 degrees 
and bake for 20 to 30 minutes, until crust is golden brown. Coo! before serving. 





Shaded back road that leads past an abandoned barn to 
the summer resort area of Gun Lake in Michigan created 
an attractive scene for Mrs. Edgar H. May of Toledo, 
Ohio, who took the picture while vacationing there. 


Drifted snow and clouds shroud the contours of France’s 15,781-foot-high Mont “Honeycomb” bridge built of massive granite blocks links Bailey and Orr’s 
Blanc, highest peak in the Alps, and enhance the mountain’s look of mys Islands on Maine coast. This unique structure, which defies tides and 
tery and isolation. The picture was taken by Dr. Sheuki Dibra of Jersey stormy seas by letting the water pass through its open construction, 
City, New Jersey, while making an ascent of the mountain by cable car caught the camera eye of Linton W. Partridge of North Anson, Maine. 


SCENES PICTURED BY CHEVROLET OWNERS ARE SET BY 


Winds, Woods and Waters 


From mountaintop to singing sea, the world’s endless variety land- and seascapes shown here, for example, Chevrolet 
of interesting scenic views provides an unlimited range of | owners have pictured a variety of settings in which attractive 
possibilities for photographers. Every view offers a different effects have been created by winds, woodlands and bodies of 
combination of natural features—hills. forests. lakes, colorful water. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have photographs you 
skies. cloud patterns—that make vistas eye-appealing. In the wish to submit to FRIENDS, please turn to page 31 for details. 














Becalmed harbor near Provincetown, on Massachusetts’ Cape Surf-washed beach at La Jolla, California, provided amusement for children, 
Cod, was nearly empty of its fleet of fishing boats when who jumped and splashed in the boiling breakers which engulfed the beach 
John P. Bisset of Nashua, New Hampshire, took this pho- in white. It also provided Dr. Seymour E. Wheelock of Denver, Colorado, 
tograph of the pilings and their reflections in the water. with a chance to make this unusual shot of figures silhouetted against a wave. 


Clouds over Pine River heralded a storm as Robert Mayne of Alma, Michigan, photographed this scene from the river road, on route to nearby Midland. 











HOW TO 
ADD YEARS 
TO YOUR 


CHEVY’S LIFE 
Sw 


and heeft a yomgan levking 


Have you ever noticed how your 
car seems to ride smoother and with 
more get-up-and-go just after you’ve 


had it washed? Goes to prove that 


the pride you take in your Chevy has 
a lot to do with the pleasure you get 
out of it. 

Good car housekeeping is a matter 
of following a few easy rules. (Some 
Chevy owners set aside an hour or so 
every week when each member of the 
family does his part of the job.) 
Periodic washing is especially impor- 
tant during winter months. And with 
every washing, be sure to keep the 
bright metal free from even a hint of 
rust by using a mild cleaner with a 
minimum of abrasive content. It’s 
also a good idea to spread a little oil 
or polish around the body trim mold- 
ings where corrosion can get a head 
start without your knowing it. By 
occasionally using one of the specially 
prepared compounds to soften the 
rubber seals at the edges of the doors, 
windows and trunk lid, you’ll further 


help keep your Chevy watertight 





and free from deteriorating rust. 


Here are a few other tips on how to 
keep your Chevy looking its best: 
1. Small scratches and nicks should 
be covered with touch-up paint to 
prevent future rusting and body 
deterioration. 2. When cleaning the 
interior upholstery and carpeting, 
use a vacuum cleaner rather than a 
brush. Brushing forces the dirt into 
the fabric and causes unnecessary 
wear. 3. Never wipe the windshield 
with a dry cloth. It produces small 
scratches. 4. Wiper blades should 
also be changed periodically. Blades 
that are fresh and soft won’t scratch 
the windshield. 


By following these simple sugges- 
tions, you'll find that your Chevy 
will pay off in more pleasure as you 
drive it. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








125 MILES EAST OF NEW YORK CITY IS 


The Nations Oldest Ranch 


Montauk Point, at the eastern end of Long Island, seems an unlikely place for 
a cattle ranch—yet the rolling hills of this tip of land jutting into the Atlantic 
Ocean have been cattle country for more than 300 years, and cattle still’roam 
the slopes and beaches. Today the area is used as a range by the Indian Field 
Ranch, where western steers are fattened for market and champion quarter horses 
are trained, and as riding ground for vacationists at the adjoining Deep Hollow 
Guest Ranch. A good many ranches west of the Mississippi—or west of the 
Hudson, for that matter—are bigger than Indian Field (1,500 acres at present), 
but none is older. Back in 1639 a chief of the Montaukett Indians granted early 
settlers on Long Island the right to graze their stock on Montauk Point land, 
and it has been pasturage ever since. During the 18th century three houses were 
built on the range to shelter the keepers of the cattle; one of those houses is 
now headquarters of the Deep Hollow resort and the working ranch. While the 
long tradition of cattle ranching is still carried on at Indian Field, this operation 
is considerably smaller than it once was—only about 100 head now feed on the 
grassy hills above Montauk’s beaches, compared to herds of thousands a century 
ago. The greatest emphasis nowadays is on breeding and training fine quarter 
horses. The ranch has about 60 horses, many of them used by vacationists, who 
enjoy real western-style trail riding on rangeland swept by Atlantic breezes. 


(Continued) 
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THE NATION’S OLDEST RANCH—continued 


NY 

Si 

Ranch owner, Mrs. Virginia Epes 
Harper, wife of a New York City 
advertising executive, is a full- 
time member of the working team 
handling the horses and cattle. 


Ranch has colorful past 


During the 300-plus years since friendly Indians on Long 
Island first allowed white men to use the Montauk area as 
cattle land, this oldest stock range in America has been the 
scene of some rather unusual activities. In 1898, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt rode the Montauk range with his Rough 
Riders—the ground was filled with tents, as 30,000 soldiers 
and 20,000 horses made camp at Indian Field after their 
return from Cuba following the Spanish-American War. 
(Many of the men were recovering from fever contracted in 
the tropics, and people in New York City were afraid to let 
the troops land there.) Old Third House at Deep Hollow 
Ranch (top, opposite page) was Roosevelt’s headquarters. 
(Of the three houses built in the 1700s for cattle herders 
and their families, First House was destroyed by fire about 
50 years ago; Second House is still in use as a private 
home.) During the 1920s, the land was again associated 
with history. when the Montauk region was used by pro- 
hibition-era rum-runners. Smugglers on fishing boats con- 
stantly played hide-and-seek with Coast Guard patrols as 
they funneled cases of whisky into the beaches and coves of 
Montauk. Third House was the biggest liquor warehouse in 
the area, and the hills surrounding it hid untold thousands 
of cases. During World War Il—on the night of June 13, 
1942—a German submarine put ashore four Nazi saboteurs 
on the beach a few miles from the ranch (they were all 
arrested within a week). In recent years activities have been 
somewhat more restrained at Montauk Point, which has 
become a popular recreation area, offering fishing and 


swimming, as well as ranch life at Deep Hollow by the sea. 


In corral beside highway, quarter horse is trained in tech- 
nique of cutting out a steer (separating it from herd) 
by Phin Dickinson, ranch manager. (He is fourth gen- 
eration of his family to ride Indian Field land.) After a 
few workouts like this, the horse will do its job with- 
out guidance from the rider. {An Indian Field Ranch 
horse, a stallion, is champion cutting horse in the East.) 
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Old Third House, ranch headquarters 

and Deep Hollow Guest Inn, has 

been enlarged and modernized, but 

still preserves character of original 

building. Theodore Roosevelt’s fam 

ily stayed in house in 1898 while H 
he lived in camp with his troops 
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they like to lick the salt water. 


Concrete cattle trail, Montauk Highway has traffic jam of hoofs during spring and 


fall drives, as whiteface Herefords crowd the roadway on five-mile route between 
railroad and range. Ranch guests who are good riders help as amateur cowhands, 


Railhead at Montauk is a busy place in spring when cattle 
arrive from western ranches. After spending the summer 


on Long Island, steers are then shipped out in the fall. 








They Keep Well- stocked 
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‘Attics for Movie-Makers 


When the script calls for a battlefield to be littered with burned-out tanks, a 


desert to be spotted with bleached bones, a mine to be “salted” with rich ore, 


or a royal strongbox to be filled with crown jewels, movie-makers frequently 


have to turn to Hollywood prop companies to find the special effects needed. 
These specialists (a few are pictured here) are called upon when the props 


required are of such unusual nature that they can’t be stocked in a studio’s 


own prop department. In addition to renting bones, boats and burros, studios 


also use the services of technical advisers who live in and around the movie 


capital. Experts in such varied fields as blowing up railroads, cracking bull 


whips, putting up Indian tepees, making suds for sirens’ bathtubs and shoo- 


ing birds (and airplanes) out of camera range find steady work on movie lots. 


Period furniture, antler hat racks—in 
brac 


fact, a 
can be rented from Cinema Props Company, a firm that has been 


wide collection of bric-a- 


supplying props to movie-makers since 1925. Here, George Fleishman 
rents a garden lantern (or is it a king-size incense burner?) to a 


studio prop shopper. Fleishman 


Breakaways (a bottle, for example, that 
shatters harmlessly when broken over 
the hero’s head), masks and weapons 
made of rubber or plastic are sup- 
plied by Don Post. His six-man shop 
has been kept busy making pliable 
faces and parts for movie monsters. 


Boats and ship’s gear fill the storehouse 
of Marine Props, a company owned 
by Don Cunningham that stocks such 
popular items as a sinkable boat 
with a screen bottom, a Venetian 
gondola (but not the gondolier) and 
battered hulks for shipwreck scenes. 


says 


no order is impossible to fill. 


war 


Jewelry made by Joan Castle Joseff 
has appeared in many movies. She is 
pictured holding a necklace worn by 
Tallulah Bankhead and Betty Hutton. 
Other pieces include a crown worn 
by Ronald Colman in Prisoner of 
Zenda and a jewel box used in Gigi. 


Sculptured wax figures made by Kath- 
erine Stubergh are often used in TV 
and the movies. Pictured are a like- 
ness of Roy Rogers and his horse, 
a wax bust of Queen Elizabeth I 
and an Andrew Jackson mannikin, 
which was in the shop for repairs. 


Feather merchant Joe Weinstein imports 
feathers from all over the world and 
supplies plumage for the costumes of 
such varied performers as fan dancers 
and Roman soldiers. His company 
provided $10,000 worth of feathers for 
a scene in The Ten Commandments. 


“Green men” supply shrubs, plants, 
trees and forests for movies. (Most 
studios employ their own specialists; 
20th Century-Fox craftsmen are pic- 
tured, making a palm tree.) Green 
men work fast to gather fronds and 
tree limbs when storms hit the area. 





Pelican nests dot the rocky 
beaches of Gunnison Island, lo- 
cated approximately five miles 
off the trackless western shore 
of Great Salt Lake. A  visi- 
tor can reach the island by 
motorboat, but he must be pre- 
pared to pole his craft over 
stretches of shallow water. 








it to a Pelicanery 


You need but glance at the Great White Pelican chick pictured at the left to realize 
that only a mother pelican could love a youngster with such a face. Thousands of the 
birds live on Gunnison Island. off the west shore of Great Salt Lake in Utah, where 
they share their barren. three-mile-long rookery with sea gulls. A FRIENDS photog- 
rapher recently explored seldom-visited Gunnison, to take pictures of the nesting 
grounds and to study feeding habits of the birds. He learned that the adults take off 
each morning for the eastern shore of the lake, where they scoop carp from the shal- 
low water, and fly back in the evening—completing a 36-mile round trip—with 
pouches filled with food. The pelicans follow an unusual migratory pattern in the fall. 
Some of the birds fly as far south as Panama; others go to Florida and to California. 


Protecting their young, adult peli- 

cans take to the air when an in- 

truder moves within 50 feet of a 

nest. Flapping their wings (the 

birds, which weigh as much as 

15 pounds, have a wingspread 

S. © of eight feet), the pelicans then 

. ? e Ss AOS ae pa set a near-collision course and 
4 ai SR ad make repeated diving attacks on 
es s the “enemy” until they are satis- 

fied the outsider means no harm. 





A Hummel figurine gift so enchanted Isabelle Purnell 
of Mahomet, Illinois, several years ago that she be- 
gan an extensive collection of the carvings from the 
U.S. and Europe. In addition, she has books and pic- 
tures in her library that explain their historical 
background, and she has become a figurine authority. 


Artistically displayed Indian arrowheads make up the 
collection of Roy and Ethel Tiller of Hermiston, Ore- 
gon. They find most of their arrowheads by "'panning” 
the rivers of Washington and Oregon and by surface 
hunting in central Oregon. The Tillers also collect 
tomahawks, metates, pestles and other Indian items. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Dennis J. Cipnic. 4-5, Jack Fields. 6-7, 
Edward R. Noble. 8, Fred Swartz (fop, left, and 
center, left); Lou Jacobs, Jr. (al/ others). 9-10- 
11-12-13, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 14-15, Robert J. Smith 
—Black Star. 18-19, Leonard Nadel. 20, John S. 
Wisner—Boulevard Photographic. 21, Bernice 
Clark. 25-26-27, Tom Caffrey—Globe. 28-29, 
Lou Jacobs, Jr. 30, John S. Flannery. 


When his ship reaches port and passengers are sight- 
seeing, Albert Massari of New Haven, Connecticut, 
an assistant cruise director, goes ashore and sketches 
native scenes or gathers materials for mosaics. His 
mosaic of Madonna and Child (at left in photograph) 
won aConnecticut Ceramic Guild best-of-show award. 














We had no idea that cats have 
such colorful eyes until we 
looked at pictures recently 
sent our way by Jack Fields, 
whose photographs are repro- 
duced on the cover and in a 
story on pages 4 and 5. We 
think you'll agree with us that 
no more colorful orbs can be 
found in the animal kingdom. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'’ 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
giass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 





If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


In just a few short weeks it will be 
spring again—wonderful spring—and 
you’ll hardly be able to remember the 
long winter that’s passed. But it isn’t 
quite so easy for your Chevy to forget. 
Those months of taking it on the chin 
from Old Man Winter have probably 
dampened its spirit a bit. That’s why 
it’s a good idea, right about now, to 
bring your Chevy in for a spring engine 


tune-up, so that it’s fit as a fiddle for 
all the happy traveling you’re planning 
for the months ahead. 

We will clean or replace the spark 
plugs, install new points and a new 
condenser, set the timing, check the 
voltage regulator, and adjust the tap- 
pets if necessary. We will also drain and 
flush the radiator, check the radiator 


hoses and thoroughly inspect the cool- 
ing system. You'll drive away with that 
smooth and easy new-car feeling, and 
you'll have the satisfaction of knowing 
that factory-trained mechanics have 
taken extra good 
care of the car that 

takes such good care J cuEvouer 
of you. 


Building a Better Community is Your Chevrolet Dealer’s Business. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 

















